PREFACE,
IT is hardly correct to say that Irish History is deficient
in dramatic passages, and in scenes that lend them-
selves to picturesque description. A Froissart would have
given life and beauty to the exploits of many of the Anglo-
Norman warriors; a native chronicler of poetic genius would
have made the deeds of more than one of the Celtic Princes,
especially of Shane O'Neill and of the illustrious Tyrone, shine
out in brilliant significance. The story of the sieges of
Londonderry and of Limerick, and of the battles of the Boyne
and of Aghrim has been told by eminent writers; but these
have belonged to the conquering race; and the works of
writers of the conquered race on these events are dull and
imperfect Irish History contains episodes that a Walter Scott
would have animated and made striking; but they have not
been treated by a master hand; a "vates sacer" has not
appeared to give them attractive form and colouring.
This side, however, of Irish History is not that which
possesses the greatest interest. The march of Irish affairs
after the Anglo-Norman conquest has been, for the most
part, outside the great movements of the European World;
there has been no Irish Bannockburn and no Irish Flodden;
many eminent Irishmen have been more conspicuous in
foreign lands than their own. Irish History is most valuable
on its internal side, that is, as it unfolds the conditions
and circumstances under which the Irish People has existed
through many centuries, and has become what it is. The
Story to a superficial mind may appear "a tale-of little